MEN   OF  LIGHT  AND   LEADING

ter, not pretending to a scientific basis, which was con-
tributed to the literature of English philosophy by a
man of high culture and literary reputation during
my memory.

Freethinking has never been in England a very for-
midable rival of orthodox theology. Perhaps there is
something in the practical nature of the average Eng-
lish mind which makes it indifferent to mere speculation.
The ordinary English mind understands being a Church-
man or a Dissenter, a Eoman Catholic or a no-Popery
man; but it hardly understands how people can be got
to concern themselves with mere sceptical speculation.
Writings like those of Rousseau, for example, never
could have produced in England anything like the
effect they wrought in France. Most of the influence
exercised by my friend George Jacob Holyoake came
from the position which he took up as an opponent of
certain concrete forms of law and custom. Holyoake's
whole life was one of self-denial, of love for the human
race, especially for the poor and struggling, and of de-
votion to every great reforming cause. Holyoake never
was an Atheist, and never professed to be anything of
the kind. He was really what might be called an agnos-
tic, not in the vague unmeaning sense which is casually
given to the phrase to-day, when a certain order of
clever, self-conceited young woman thinks it impressive
to declare herself an agnostic, but in the sense in which
it was used by Lessing, who contended that it was im-
possible for man to solve the mystery of the future, and
that his duty was to do the best he could for humanity
in the present. I do not know whether Holyoake was
a student of Lessing, but he has always seemed to me
to have acted in regard to this subject as if he were
under Lessing's inspiration. Certainly the man who be-
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